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WE  have  been  told  of  the  necessity  of  recrea- 
tion, of  our  (hity  to  take  regular  exercise, 
until  we  must  have  that  lesson  by  heart.  Even 
that  ever  ready  excuse  of  "  no  time  "  has  been 
proved  invalid.  What  then  is  the  only  honest 
conclusion  in  the  recreation  (juestion?  'I'hat  we 
do  not  take  recreation  simi)ly  because  we  do  not 
enjoy  it  :  that  is,  it  does  not  appeal  strongly  enougii 
to  make  us  insist  upon  having  it. 

To  most  of  us  along  walk  is  a  decided  })leasure, 
but  one  too  apt  to  be  left  over  for  any  time,  which 
means,  in  reality,  no  time.  We  must  have  some- 
thing which  calls  us  directly,  imperatively.  And 
what  have  we  which  fulfils  this  reciuirement ?  In 
tennis  the  enthusiastic  player  finds  a  combination 
of  advantages  ;  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
whole  body,  together  with  the  keenest  enjoyment. 
Rowing  is  perhaps  ecjually  good,  although  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  our  "life  boats"  is  somewhat  discour- 
aging to  one's  ardor.  Skating  and  coasting  need 
no  recommendation.  Horseback  and  bicycle  or 
tricyc-le  riding  unfortunately  cannot  be  engaged  in 


by  all  of  us.  This  seems  to  complete  a  list,  piti- 
fully short,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sports 
open  to  the  college  boy. 

What  then  shall  the  college  girl  do?  Invent 
some  new  sport  for  herself,  or  borrow  from  her 
more  fortunate  college  brother.  "  Hare  and 
hotmds,"  for  instance,  affords  him  much  enjoyment, 
and  why  shotild  it  not  yiekl  her  the  same,  even  if 
her  adapted  version  of  it  to  his  eyes  might  be  some- 
what imrecognizable?  'I'he  trial  "run  "  which  has 
been  planned,  will  answer  that  (juestion,  and  also 
may  show  that  some  downright  training  in  the 
gymnasium  would  not  come  amiss  for  such  a  game. 
We  are  ready  to  receive  suggestions,  and  to  immor- 
talize the  one  who  shall  adapt  an  old  sport  (;r  in- 
vent a  new  one  for  us. 

One  of  the  great  princij^les  of  nearly  all  manly 
si)orts  seems  lacking  in  our  own ;  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  rivalry.  Tennis  is  perhaps  an  exception, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  believe,  has  more  solid 
work  put  into  it.  The  college  man  trains  himself 
to  excel  ;  back  of  this  is  the  idea  of  actual  gain 
in  self-develo])ment,  but  the  ])resent  incentive 
is  a  determination  not  to  be  outdone.  If  our 
"  float  "  could  be  made  an  occasion  for  a  trial 
(^f  the  s])eed  of  class  crews,  more  time  and  energy 
would  be  given  to  training.  If  we  took  pride  in 
"  breaking  the  record  "  in  our  various  gymnastic 
exercises,  more  odd  moments  would  be  spent  in  the 
gymnasium.  In  short,  while  it  seems  necessary  to 
restrain  somewhat  the  rival  tendency  in  the  class 
room,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  this  same  tendency 
when  applied  to  our  recreation  ;  since  the  college 
girl  who  devotes  all  her  time  to  athletics,  to  the 
neglect  of  her  studies,  is  as  yet  purely  a  creature  of 
the  imagination.  Then  while  we  should  not  make 
work  of  our  recreation,  let  us  make  a  business  of  it. 

Esther  Bailey,  'gi. 


To  emj)loy  our  individual  efforts  for  the  increase 
of  good  in  the  world, — this  modest  ideal  is  enough 
for  us.  To  help  forward  the  victory  of  good  has 
l)een  the  common  aim  of  saints  and  sages. — Amiel. 
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VESPERS, 


ADDRESS. 


[^/■'ro/fi  Siri/>iier's  Magazine,  June,  1889.] 

Tlie  robins  call  me  sweel  and  shrill  : 

"  Come  out  and  fare  afield  ; 
The  Sun  has  neared  the  western  hill, 
The  shadows  slip  down  sure  and  still, 

Hut  in  our  meadow  wide  and  wet 

There's  half  an  hour  of  sunshine  yet ; 

Come  down,  come  down  !  "  Who  would  not  \ield: 

Across  the  road  and  through  the  lane, 
Where  buttercups  grow  tall  and  bright. 

With  daisies  washed  in  last  night's  rain, — 

Beyond  the  open  bars  I  gain 
An  angle  ot  the  rude  rail-fence. 
A  perfect  coign  of  vantage,  whence 

Wheat-field  and  pasture  stretch  in  sight. 

I'he  cows,  with  stumbling  tread  and  slow. 

One  after  one  come  straggling  by. 
And  many  a  yellow  head  falls  low, 
.And  many  a  daisy's  scattered  snow. 

Where  the  unheeding  footsteps  pass. 

Is  crushed  and  blackened  in  the  grass, 
With  brier  and  rue  that  trampled  lie. 

Sweet  sounds  with  sweeter  blend  and  strive  : 
In  its  white  prime  of  blossoming 

Each  wayside  berry-bush,  alive 

With  myriad  bees,  hums  like  a  hive  ; 
The  frogs  are  loud  in  ditch  and  pool, 
And  songs  unlearned  of  court  or  school 
June's  troubadours  all  round  me  sing. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  meadow's  veil 

The  peewee's  brooding  notes  begin  ; 
The  sparrows  chirp  from  rail  to  rail ; 
Above  the  bickering  swallows  sail, 

Or  skim  the  green  half-tassel  led  wheat 

With  plaintive  cry ;  and  at  my  feet 
A  cricket  tunes  his  mandolin. 

High-perched,  a  master-minstrel  proud. 
The  red-winged  blackbird  pipes  and  calls. 

One  moment  jubilant  and  loud. 

The  next,  to  sudden  silence  vowed. 
Seeks  cover  in  the  marsh  below, 
-Soft  winds  along  the  rushes  blow. 
And  like  a  whisper  twilight  falls. 

By  I.lleit  Burroughs . 


1 1  »(jliveic'il  at  tlic  oijeiiing  of  the  Farnsw  mill  School  ol  A  it.; 

By  Dr.  McKenzik. 
'Ihis  rare  autumn  day  marks  another  ste]j  in  the 
advance    of   the   college.      Slowly,  (]uietly,  steadily 
the  college    moves    towards    the    fulfilment    of  the 
fears,  the  hopes,  the  works  of  him 

"  Whose  memory  ever  lingers  here. 
Noblest  of  founders,  gentlest  friend, 
His  fame  shall  reach  the  wide  world's  end  I 
We  praise  him,  honor,  love  and  laud  ; 
To-day,  although  he  dwells  with  God, 
Perchance  his  angel,  unawares, 
Is  softly  passing  on  our  stairs. 
Perchance  hath  hearkened  to  our  prayers  I  " 
Because  of  the    confidence    in   his  ])urpose,  and  of 
the  regard  in  which   he    held    him,  the  man  whose 
name  will  henceforth    be   upon    this    School  of  Art 
gave  the  large  bequest  which  has    laid   these  stable 
foundations  and  erected  these  stately  walls. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  read  to  you  the  words  of  his 
gift. 

"  I  give  and  becjueath  to  Wellesley  College  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  Trustees 
of  said  College  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  upon 
the  grounds  of  said  College  a  building  for  a  College 
of  Pine  Arts. 

1  have  consulted  with  my  friend  Henry  !•".  Durant 
and  it  is  now  my  wish  that  said  building  shall  be 
Ivjilt  under  his  direction  (if  living)  and  jjrovided 
with  studios,  lecture  rooms  anti  rooms  for  instruc- 
tion in  Painting,  Drawing  and  other  Works  of  Art  as 
may  be  thought  necessary  by  him. 

It  is  my  wish  that  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  shall  substantial!}  be  appro]jriated 
to  building  the  College  of  Fine  Arts,  but  in  case 
there  should  be  any  surplus  after  completing  and 
furnishing  the  Building  it  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  Works  of  .\rt  for  the  galleries  of  the  same. 
I  leave  the  naming  of  said  building  to  my  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Durant." 

Such  was  the  first  substantial  form  oi  the 
Farnsworth  School  of  .Art. 

You  will  wish  to  know  something  more  of  one 
whose  name  is  to  be  so  pleasantly  familiar  among 
us.  The  story  of  his  life  is  as  simple  as  it  is  hon- 
oral)le.  He  liore  in  his  own  the  family  names  of 
both  his  father  and  mother:  Isaac  Danforth 
Farnsworth.  i5orn  in  a  New  HamiJshire  \illage 
he  had  the  healthfiU   rountrv   training  out  o{  which 
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so  many  of  our  strongest  men  have  come.  Ivirl\ 
thrown  upon  the  "  Fatherhood  of  (iod  "  he  came  to 
Boston  and  was  taken  into  the  store  of  his  uncle 
where  he  received  a  good  business  training,  and 
manifested  the  perseverance,  industry  and  integrity 
which  marl<e<!  his  whole  career.  Coming  to  man- 
hood he  entered  u])on  business  in  his  own  name 
and  the  memorial  of  his  success  is  around  you. 

He  found  his  home  for  many  years  with  a  good 
woman,  whose  daughter,  with  others  who  afterwards 
shared  his  home  to  the  end,  joins  with  us  to-day 
in  our  tribute  of  res])ect.  He  was  a  man  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  his  business  relations  were 
widely  extended.  One  who  knew  him  for  fifty 
years  applies  to  him  the  words  of  Scripture  :  Seest 
thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business?  he  shall  stand 
before  kings  :  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men. 

He  was  a  quiet,  retiring,  unostentatious  man  : 
gentle  and  fine  in  his  character,  just  and  generous, 
with  a  strong  will  and  a  robust  conscience.  His 
sympathies  were  tender  and  quiet,  his  friendships 
were  enduring.  Concealing  himself  he  reached 
the  hel])ing  hand  to  the  worthy  efforts  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  blessed  the  friends  and  strangers  who 
needed  his  charity. 

In  a  religious  spirit  he  reverenced  the  1  )ay  of 
Rest  and  the  House  of  Cod,  and  kej)!  faith  with  his 
own  mind  and  heart. 

These  are  the  things  that  are  said  by  those  who 
knew  him.  The  manner  of  his  early  Hfe  antl  his  later 
years  commends  him.  The  list  of  his  bequests 
shows  the  character  an<l  direction  of  his  thoughts. 
There  is  warmth  even  in  the  recital  of  such  gifts 
as  these  : — 

$5,000  for  the  Consumptives'  Home.  Si 0,000 
for  the  N.  K.  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 
$5,000  for  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian 
.Association.  $5,000  for  the  Home  for  Aged  Men. 
$5,000  for  the  Temporary  Home  for  the  Destitute. 
But  his  interests  were  broader  than  these.  Amherst 
College  holds  the  l''arnsworth  scholarshijj  fund  for 
the  aid  of  "  students  of  high  character  and  good 
scholarship,  but  slender  means."  For  years  the 
Wellesley  Students'  Aid  Society  received  his  bene- 
faction and  one  student  was  annually  sustained  b\^ 
it.  Other  young  persons  were  aided  by  his  kind- 
ness as  they  pursued  their  studies  and  girded 
themselves  for  their  work. 


He  was  a  man  of  refined  and  cultivated  taste. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  of  art.  He  traveled  in 
his  own  country  and  abroad,  expanding  his  life  and 
ennobling  his  mind.  His  later  years  were  a  time 
of  feebleness  l)uthi^  thoughts  for  others  did  not 
falter.  When  he  built  a  house  for  himself  he 
adorned  it  with  things  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  and 
delighted  to  have  his  friends  come  within  h^s  hos- 
jMtable  door,  and  to  have  the  young  enjoy  the 
rewards  of  his  continued  industry.  This  was  the 
end  of  a  career  of  usefidness  and  honor. 

It  was  when  life  was  before  them  that  the  two 
men  met,  the  young  lawyer  who  was  to  be  our 
founder,  and  the  young  merchant  who  was  to  be 
cons])icuous  among  our  benefactors.  They  became 
friends,  entering  into  a  close, warm,  personal  associ- 
ation which  was  to  endure,  whose  results  were  to 
abide,  long  after  they  had  rested  from  their  labors. 
The  merchant  took  counsel  with  his  friend  concern- 
ing the  property  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
and  the  uses  to  which  it  should  be  devoted.  From 
these  conferences  came  the  gift  which  gladdens 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  this  day.  Long  will  he  be 
honored  where  it  is  a  double  joy  to  be  remembered 
and  long  will  his  desires  flourish  in  the  lives  which 
shall  be  the  richer  and  the  more  useful  for  the 
thought  of  them. 

There  is  something  fine  in  this  connection  of  a 
merchant  with  a  School  of  Art.  It  is  the  assertion 
of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  man,  which  the  cares 
of  the  world  could  not  impair,  which  the  riches  of 
the  world  could  furnish  with  strength.  It  is  fine  to 
see  the  mind  rise  from  the  thing  to  the  thought, 
from  the  thought  to  the  reality,  from  the  transient 
to  the  i)ermanent,  to  see  this  House  of  the  Beautiful 
rise  from  the  market-place. 

I  have  not  asked  permission  to  mention  another 
man,  to  whom  also  we  are  indebted  for  this  day  and 
the  (lays  which  shall  flow  from  it.  The  banker,  the 
merchant,  long  the  wise  and  fliithful  'J'rustee  of  the 
College,  who  having  first  given  himself  has  now 
with  munificent  thoughtfulness  covered  three  walls 
with  paintings  "  Apples  of  gold  in  baskets  of  sil- 
ver." Where  generosity  is  wedded  to  opporiunil\ 
let  their  names  be  named  together — F^arnsworth 
and  Stetson. 

Fortunately  for  others  there  yet  remain  wants  to 
be  sup])lied,  vacant  space  to  be  decorated,  dei)art- 
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ments  of  study  to  be  established,  that,  in  the  full 
significance  of  the  term,  art  may  have  free  course 
and  be  the  mistress  and  handmaid  of  the  young 
life  which  passes  through  these  halls  to  ])righten 
and  strengthen  the  world. 

It  was  rare  good  fortune  which  has  allowed  them 
to  establish  the  work  of  their  hands  in  this  Christian 
College  when,  in  the  j^rocess  of  the  suns,  it  will  be 
enshrined  in  life  with  the  life  that  is  the  light  of 
men.  Nature  has  favored  them  and  all  the  com- 
l)any  of  good  men  and  women  who  have  been 
brought  together  here.  Beautiful  for  situation  is 
this  School  of  Art,  goodly  is  the  fellowshij)  it  has 
entered  ;  more  goodly  and  beautiful  shall  it  be 
when  on  the  neighboring  hill  rises  the  temjjle  for 
which  we  wait,  for  which  longing  hearts  are  watch- 
ing "  more  than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  describe  and  define  the 
meaning  of  this  House.  Worthier  lips  shall  be  its 
interpreter.  Yet  I  may  boast  for  you  and  for  the 
College  which  we  love  that  there  can  be  no  better 
place  for  a  School  of  Art  than  this,  if  the  words  be 
true  which  I  repeat,  that  the  fine  arts  are  "  the 
arts  of  expression,"  so  "  transfused  with  imagination 
that  they  are  creations  of  immortal  beauty  ;"  that 
they  are  the  "  permanent  expression  of  the  soul  of 
humanity,"  of"  the  desires  and  aspirations  by  which 
it  has  been  inspired,"  and  that  "  there  is  no  other 
source  of  noble  culture  of  the  fine  arts  than  noble 
character." 

This  is  the  Farnsworth  Art  School  of  W'ellesley 
College. 


VASSAR    LETTER. 


To  the  Editois  of  ilic  Prelude  : 

I  am  requested,  I  believe,  to  write  something  of 
Vassar,  something  characteristic  of  her,  something 
of  which  she  is  proud. 

She  is  proud  of  being  the  first  woman's  college, 
of  her  Founder,  and  his  aim  and  purpose.  The 
latter  is  best  shown  by  his  address  to  those  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  be  the  Trustees  of  the  College. 

"  It  occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received 
from  her  Creator  the  same  intellectual  constitution 
as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to  intellectual 
culture  and  development.  I  considered  that  the 
mothers  of  a  country    mould    the    character    of  its 


citizens,  determine   its    institutions  and    sha])e    its 
destiny. 

Next  to  the  influence  of  the  mother  is  that  of 
the  female  teacher  who  is  employed  to  train  young 
children  at  a  period  when  impressions  are  most 
vivid  and  lasting.  It  also  seemed  to  me  that  if 
woman  were  properly  educated,  some  new  avenues 
to  usefiil  and  honorable  employment  in  entire 
harmony  with  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  her 
sex   might  be  opened  to  her. 

It  further  appeared  that  there  is  not  in  our 
country,  there  is  not  in  the  world  so  far  as  is  known, 
a  single  fully  endowed  institution  for  the  education 
of  women. 

It  was  also  in  eN'idence  that  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  standard  of  education  for  the  sex  has 
been  constantly  rising  in  the  United  States  and  the 
great  felt  pressing  want  has  been  ample  endowment 
to  secure  to  Female  Seminaries  the  elevated 
character,  the  stability  and  permanency  of  our  best 
colleges. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  influenced  by  those  and 
similar  considerations  ;  after  devoting  my  best 
])owers  to  a  study  of  the  subject  for  a  number  of 
years  past ;  after  duly  weighing  the  objections 
against  it  and  the  arguments  that  preponderate  in 
its  favor  ;  and  the  project  having  received  the 
warmest  commendations  from  many  prominent 
literary  men  and  practical  educators,  as  well  as  the 
universal  approval  of  tlie  y^ublic  press,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  establish  and  endow  an  insti- 
tution, which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women 
what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young 
men." 

Thus  we  have  not  only  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  Founder  but  also  the  purpose  of  the  college  as 
it  now  exists.  The  establishment  of  this  college 
truly  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our 
civilization  and  indeed  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  Hitherto  there  had  been  no  Harvard,  nor 
Yale  nor  Amherst  nor  WiUiams  for  women,  but 
now,  thanks  to  Matthew  Vassar,  she  has  colleges 
which  in  their  advantages  are  equal  to  any  of  these. 

The  recognition  of  the  great  truth  that  woman 
has  the  same  right  as  man  to  be  educated  was  a 
great  step  in  advance,  but  when  that  recognition 
took  a  practical  acting  and  working  form  we  may 
well  feel  that  a  higher  civilization  has  dawned  u])on 
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us.  It  was  truly  a  great  thing  to  say,  as  they  then 
could,  that  the  advantages  of  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion were  oi)en  to  all  women.  This  announcement 
was  at  once  ha]:)i)y  in  its  effects.  Woman  at  once 
stood  on  a  higher  level  ;  she  had  higher  hopes, 
higher  aims  and  labored  with  more  confidence  of 
success.  And  as  woman  is  elevated  so  also  is  the 
race. 

Honor  then  to  the  Founder  of  the  first  woman's 
College  !  His  name  shall  stand  with  that  of  Har- 
vard and  Yale,  names  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  noble  institutions  they  founded  so  long  ago. 
And  his  name  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
yearn  for  the  highest  civilization  through  all  ages 
of  coming  time. 

Next,  she  is  proud  of  her  improvement.  No 
outsider  can  have  any  conception  of  how  vast  that 
improvement  has  been.  It  has  extended  through- 
out the  college,  in  every  department  and  in  every 
direction.  In  the  buildings  it  is  very  noticeable. 
In  the  main  builling  the  improvements  are  slight 
and  those  chiefly  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  to  other  buildings. 

When  the  College  was  first  built  there  was  but 
one  building  beside  the  main,  namely  the  observa- 
tory. Later  the  Natural  History  department  was 
moved  to  the  Museum,  which  also  numbered  among 
its  attractions,  the  gymnasium,  studio  and  art 
gallery  ;  a  riding  park  and  bowling  alley  and  the 
hall  of  the  Philalelthean  Society. 

Next  the  chemical  department  was  moved  to  the 
new  Vassar  Brothers'  Labratory.  This  department 
now  ranks  among  the  best  in  the  country. 

The  laiest  addition  is  the  famous  new  gymnasium 
completed  this  year.  The  gymnasium  and  society 
hall  have  been  moved  into  this  new  building.  The 
room  thus  left  vacant  in  the  Museum  has  been 
turned  into  an  addition  to  the  art  gallery.  This 
new  building  has  been  the  dream  of  students  and 
alumnae  for  many  years,  and  now  at  last  that  dream 
is  realized  !  The  first  floor  comprises  a  large  ex- 
ercise room,  lockers  and  swimming  bath ;  the 
second  a  large  room  for  the  use  of  the  Philalelthean 
Society  with  a  stage  at  one  end.  This  room  is  also 
to  be  used  for  a  winter  tennis  court. 

The  improvement  in  the  curriculum  is  almost  too 
extensive  a  subject  to  undertake.  A  comparison 
of  that  of  1865  with  that  of  the  present  time  would 


show  an  improvement  almost  too  great  to  be  cred- 
ited. The  early  course  comprised  the  departments 
of  English  Literature,  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  Hygiene,  His- 
tory and  Political  Economy,  Philosophy  and  Art. 
That  of  the  present  comprises  the  same  broad  lines. 
The  elective  system  is  quite  extensively  used. 
There  are  none  in  the  Freshman  year  or  the  first 
semester  of  the  Sophomore,  but  a  few  in  the  second. 
All  studies  are  elective  in  the  Junior  and  Senior 
years  with  the  exception  of  both  Mental  and  Mqral 
Philosophy  in  the  Senior  year. 

'i'hen  she  is  proud  of  the  improvement  in  the 
girls  who  come  here, —  improvement  mentally, 
physically  and  socially.  She  often  wonders  if  it  is 
the  same  elsewhere.  It  is  quite  a  common  occur- 
rence for  Seniors  to  advise  Freshmen  to  save  some 
girl,  who  is  talked  of  for  president,  for  some  future 
presidency,  because  the  College  will  do  wonders  for 
her,  "  You  have  no  idea  how  much  better  she  will 
be  two  years  from  now." 

The  spirit  of  the  College  must  be  very  character- 
istic, for  seldom  does  a  stranger  come  here  who 
does  not  remark  it.  It  is  very  democratic.  There 
is  as  little  class  or  wealth  distinction  as  is  possible 
among  so  many.  F^very  girl  stands  on  her  own 
merit. 

One  stranger  says  that  he  was  "  especially  struck 
with  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  the  most 
conspicuous  merit,  outweighing  all  others." 

It  is  evidently  in  the  creed  of  the  College  that 
the  students  are  to  have  a  good  time,  while  they 
are  also  to  study  diligently.  Good  times  come  only 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  ;  nothing  is  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  regular  college  duties. 

Last — How  proud  we  are  of  our  new  responsibil- 
ity !  The  F'aculty  has  lately,  indeed  very  lately, 
put  the  subject  of  self-government  into  our  hands. 
There  are  some  rules  in  the  College  which  must  be 
enforced, — as  those  in  regard  to  chapel  exercise 
and  retiring.  This  has  been  done  heretofore  by 
various  systems  of  reporting.  But  the  matter  has 
now  been  put  into  our  hands  to  devise  some  scheme 
of  self-government  and  we  have  chosen  to  accept 
the  responsibility.  'I'his  is  probably  the  most 
recent  thing  of  which  either  College  or  students  are 
proud. 

Claribel  A.  Get/ge. 
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ALCESTIS. 


ALCESTIS. 


Lines  158 — 198. 

For  when  she  knew  the  fated  day  had  come 

With  river  water  her  fair  form  she  bathed, 

And  taking  from  her  cedarn  chests  rich  robes 

And  jewels  rare,  as  well  beseemed  a  queen, 

Arrayed  herself,  and  'fore  each  household  shrine 

Thus  stood  and  earnestly  breathed  forth  a  prayer : 

'  O  goddess  true, — for  I  e'en  now  am  gone, — 

For  the  last  time  to  thee  I  kneel  and  pray, 

Brood  o'er  my  orphaned  ones  and  give  to  each 

One  always  dear  and  true  to  share  their  lives ; 

And  let  them  not  meet  death  in  their  fair  youth 

As  I,  their  mother,  but  in  happiness 

Together  in  their  own  dear  native  land 

Their  lives  complete  round  out  in  joyful  days.' 

By  ev'ry  altar  garland-decked  throughout 

Admetus'  halls  she  knelt  and  prayed,  the  while 

Plucking  sad  myrtle  leaves  from  ev'ry  branch. 

With  no  lament,  and  tearless,  losing  not 

The  color  fair,  her  own  by  Nature's  gift. 

Yet  when  she  reached  the  room  which  first  as  bride 

She  saw,  and  fell  upon  the  couch, — the  tears 

At  length  burst  forth,  indeed,  and  then  she  spoke : 

'  O  couch,  where  I  unloosed  my  maiden  zone 

As  wife  to  him  for  whose  sake  now  I  die. 

Farewell !  I  hate  thee  not  since  me  alone 

Thou  slayest,  for,  still  true  to  marriage  vows, 

I  die  and  service  render  thee  and  him. 

Some  other  wife  will  call  thee  hers, — perchance. 

More  fortunate,  yet  surely  not  more  true.' 

And  thus  she  lay  with  clinging  arms  and  kissed 

It  oft,  all  wet  with  her  full  flood  of  tears. 

And  when,  overcome  with  many  tears,  no  more 

They  flowed,  she  tottered  forward  from  the  couch 

And  oft  as  she  would  leave  the  well-loved  room 

Her  longing  ever  drew  her  back  again 

And  o'er  and  o'er  she  tore  herself  away, 

Yet  when  she  felt  her  children's  clinging  touch 

And  saw  the  tearful  eyes  in  wonder  raised. 

She  stooped  and  took  them  to  her  loving  arms ; 

Now  one  and  now  the  other  tenderly 

Caressed,  well  knowing  she  was  leaving  them. 

Then  all  the  slaves  around  their  mistress  dear 

In  pity  wept,  and  she  stretched  forth  her  hand 

To  each,  and  none  so  humble  as  to  miss 

Her  parting  word  or  offer  no  response, 

Such  is  the  sorrow  in  Admetus'  home. 

If  he  had  died,  then  all  would  have  been  past. 

But  now,  in  'scaping  death,  such  grief  has  come 

As  ne'er  through  all  his  life  will  be  forgot. 

Ida  May  Wallace,  '90. 


Lines  243—279. 
Al.      Sunlight,  and  glory  of  day. 

Whirlings  of  swift  clouds  in  heavens  ! 
Ad.     Thee  and  me,  illfaring,  they  see. 

Doing  naught  for  which  dread  death  is  given. 
Al.      Fair  land  where  the  bride  chambers  are, 

lolcos,  dear  country  paternal  ! 
Ad.     Lift  thy  head  ;  do  not  leave  me,  I  pray  ! 

Ask  pity  of  gods,  strong,  eternal. 
Al.      I  see  the  boat,  the  two-oared  boat 

And  the  boatmen  of  the  dead, 

Pale  Charon,  handling  his  long  oar  ; 

E'en  now  he  calls,  O  dread, 

"  Why,  tardy  mortal,  dost  thou  stay? 

Come  hasten,  for  you  cause  delay," 

Such  words  to  ufge  are  said  ! 
Ad.     Alas,  a  voyage  drear  is  this 

You  tell  to  me,  unhappy  one. 

How  manifold  our  misery  is ! 
Al.      He  leads,  he  leads,  do  you  not  see? 

To  Death's  great  hall  below. 

Like  Hades,  black  of  wing  is  he, 

And  'neath  black  brows  he  frowns  at  me. 

What  do  you  ?  Off !  How  dark  must  be 

This  journey  I  must  go  ! 
Ad.     One  to  thy  pitying  friends  a  woe  ; 

Of  these,  to  me  the  most 

And  to  thy  children  loved,  who  know 

One  mourning  for  thee,  lost. 
Al.      Let  me  go  now,  let  me  go. 

Weaker  am  I,  lay  me  low  ; 

Hades  draweth  near. 

Cloud  and  shadow  veil  my  eyes  ; 

Children  dear,  thy  mother  dies. 

Farewell ;  long  thy  life  be  here. 
Ad.     Farewell !  Alas,  a  bitter  word 

And  worse  than  death  to  me,  I  heard. 

You  must  not,  dare  not  thus  bereave 

My  heart,  and  orphan  children  leave  I 

Up,  be  strong,  be  brave  ! 

When  you  are  gone  I  cannot  live. 

For  from  thy  life,  I  life  derive, 

Thy  love  shall  reverence  have. 

Kent  Dnnlap,  '90. 


STUBB'S  STYLE. 


For  the  sake  of  illustration,  let  us  think  ourselves 
back  into  the  early  English  period,  and  imagine 
that  we  can  concentrate  the  race  characteristics  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  into  one  man  who  shall  stand  for 
all  that  the  race  was  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Let  us  do  the  same  for  the  Normans,  and  place 
these  two  men  in  a  forest    to    work    out  for  them- 
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selves  a  path  toward  truth — true  government  or 
truth  in  any  form.  Now  note  the  manner  and 
methods  by  which  each  goes  to  work. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  turned  his  face  squarely  and 
instinctively  toward  the  goal — if  we  could  obtain 
his  photograph  it  would  surely  be  taken  full  face, 
in  stal)le  ecjuilibrium — and  trudged  straight  on, 
slowly,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 
While  not  incapable  of  observing,  he  seldom  did 
see  things  about  him.  The  earnestness  of  his 
purpose  made  a  gravity  in  his  face,  and  he  had  a 
tendency  to  look  on  the  ground.  He  seldom 
swerved  from  the  straight  path  and  never  did  so 
consciously.  By  and  by  a  large  tree  blocked  his 
path  and  he  stopped  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done.  Perhaps  he  sat  down  and  made  himself 
comfortable,  but  I  am  not  sure.  If  he  did  so,  he 
placed  himself  where  he  could  see  nothing  in  front 
of  him  but  his  obstacle. 

The  Norman  started  on  his  journey  whistling, 
with  the  express  determination  to  get  all  the  ex- 
perience life  had  to  offer.  He  took  the  least 
obstructed  way  in  the  right  general  direction,  and 
skipped  along,  carrying  his  head  high,  but  seeing 
most  of  the  interesting  things  along  the  way. 
Possibly  he  had  vague  dreams  of  what  truth  would 
be  like.  If  so,  and  he  could  have  expressed  him- 
self, it  would  have  been  in  forms  of  beast  myths, 
typifying  action,  force,  royal  fighting.  When  he 
came  to  the  great  tree  that  blocked  his  business 
i:)ath,  he  gave  a  prolonged  note,  punched  the  ob- 
stacle to  see  if  he  could  knock  it  over,  and  finding 
it  too  difficult,  decitled  to  go  around  it.  His 
detour  was  doubtless  miles  out  of  the  true  direction, 
and  he  ])robal)ly  had  several  adventurous  encoun- 
ters with  wild  beasts  on  the  way,  and  perhai)s 
walked  into  a  bramble-bush  or  a  pond  of  water 
while  looking  at  something  entertaining  in  the  to]) 
of  a  tree.  But  he  enjoyed  it  all,  and  never  faltered 
in  his  determination  to  reach  the  goal  even  if  he 
had  to  go  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  to  get  there. 
The  result  was  that  he  arrived  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon's  difficulty  in  the  direct  path, 
before  the  Saxon  had  completely  solved  the  problem 
of  how  to  proceed. 

Whether  by  this  time  our  slow  friend  had  invented 
some  way  of  cutting  down  his  tree  or  had  pulled  it 
u])   by  the   roots,    I    don't    know  :    but    something 


attracted  the  Norman's  attention  behind  him — this 
straight  path  was  a  new  one  to  him  and  must  be 
investigated  before  he  could  go  on — and  he  went 
directly  back  to  see  about  it.  Our  Saxon  would 
never  have  looked  behind  him.  If  the  tree  was 
just  ready  to  topple  over  the  Norman  jirobably  gave 
it  the  final  push.  If  he  had  already  seen  the  Saxon  in 
difficulties,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  did  not  go 
back  from  a  brotherly  desire  to  hel])  the  individual, 
but  because  to  him  the  air  vibrated  with  the  coming 
fight. 

The  battle  that  ensued  is  hard  to  describe  ;  but 
the  Norman  gained  it  by  superior  wariness  and 
side  strokes,  which  the  Saxon  struck  forcibly  but 
always  straight  out,  forward,  from  his  shoulder. 
When  the  Norman  had  knocked  down  his  antag- 
onist, he  sat  on  him,  and  for  a  while  all  motion 
was  impeded,  for  sitting  on  peoi)le  generally  blocks 
l)rogress.  The  power  of  endurance  in  the  Saxon 
was  tremendous.  \Vhen  the  experience  grew 
wearisome,  they  compromised.  They  both  went 
on  together,  but  the  Norman  always  intended  to 
lead  the  way,  and  to  turn  his  back  full  on  his  com- 
panion. He  could  not  do  this  conveniently,  how- 
ever, and  not  keep  his  face  turned  squarely  toward 
the  goal  ;  and  the  Saxon  could  not  keep  track  of 
the  Norman  without  looking  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eyes,  to  right  or  left,  at  him. 

Thus  he  sometimes  got  a  side  view  of  creation 
also,  and  both  influenced  the  other  for  truth.  At 
the  next  large  tree,  the  Norman  ])robably  ordered 
the  Saxon  to  cut  it  down  ;  and  at  the  third  tree, 
the  Saxon  perhap?  went  around  the  barn  with  his 
contemporary.  At  any  rate  they  were  companions 
henceforth. 

Now  the  contents  of  Stubbs  three  volumes  is  the 
history  of  how  these  two  men  journeyed  awhile 
toward  true  government.  Stubbs  himself  has  both 
factors  in  his  heredity,  yet  his  manner  and  method 
are  distinctly  Anglo-Saxon.  The  stability  of  the 
.Saxon  has  lasted  to  this  day. 

Stubb's  literary  style  belongs  to  that  peroid  before 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  met.  Do  you  think  that  if 
a  grasshopper — supposing  grasshoppers  are  found 
in  ])rimeval  forests — should  have  forced  the  Saxon 
to  look  at  it  by  alighting  on  his  hand,  that  the 
Saxon  would  have  smiled?  Not  he;  he  was  too 
determined  to  pass  his  tree.     Those  absurd  "  ab- 
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sent-minded  eyes  of  a  clear  pink,  and  legs  like  the 
spring  of  a  carriage-top,  which  grasshoppers  use  in 
such  a  droll  way  to  smooth  their  inner  wings," 
would  not  have  awakened  a  humorous  suggestion  in 
our  Saxon,  nor  in  Stubbs  either.  Stubbs  does  not 
even  say  that  the  mass  of  Saxon  freemen  shouted 
their  votes,  when  such  an  expression  is  so  natural 
that  an  ordinary  popular  author  would  have  blun- 
dered into  it. 

I  think  Slubb's  intimate  friends  ought  to  call  him 
by  his  family  name,  not  William — which  is  a  popu- 
lar Norman  name.  I  would  suggest  this  not  as  less 
respectful,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  personal 
appropriateness.  Whatever  else  is  true  of  Stubbs, 
he  certainly  creates  profound  respec-t  in  his  students. 


FOREIGN   LETTER. 


At  Ouchy  we  saw  our  last  glimpse  of  Lake  Geneva, 
the  stillest, divinest  spot  in  all  "  our"  Switzerland,  ard 
as  we  receded  from  the  fair  mirror  of  Nature"'s  loveliness, 
full  earnest  was  our  prayer  that  we  might  be  so  purified 
as  to  show  forth  the  works  of  our  Maker  with  half  the 
directness  and  simplicity  of  this  little  lake.  Nowhere 
does  one  feel  more  strongly,  I  think,  "  the  mystery  of 
all  this  unintelligible  world  "  than  among  the  Alps,  so 
silent  in  their  grandeur  and  unfathomable  in  their  mean- 
ing. One  turns  from  them  with  an  increased  wonder, 
and  an  increased  love,  and  the  heart  cherishes  the 
memory  of  them  among  the  blessed  influences  which 
make  our  lives  simpler  and  sweeter.  The  pictures  of 
the  still  water,  intensely  blue  in  the  sun,  of  the  bare 
peaks  glowing,  in  the  pinkish  haze  which,  even  in  the 
daylight,  does  not  vanish  away,  and  of  the  fyir  Castle 
of  Chillon,  bearing  thoughts  of  cruelty  and  death  even 
into  that  lovely  scene,  gave  our  hearts  and  brains  all 
they  could  do  of  feeling  and  thinking  as  we  left  behind 
us  the  loved  Lac  Lanan,  and  sped  on  to  new  and  more 
complex  scenes. 

I  think  there  must  always  be  something  bewildering 
in  the  sudden  transition  from  country  to  city  life.  The 
state  of  mind  into  which  one  is  drawn  by  the  calm  and 
quiet  beauty  of  the  one  cannot  but  receive  something  of 
a  shock  from  the  hideousness,  the  dirt,  and  the  almost 
infernal  noises  of  a  great,  proud,  prosperous,  wicked 
town.  Certainly,  one  coming  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
mountains  could  not  but  quail  a  little  before  the  mod- 
ern Babylon. 

The  route  from  the  one  into  the  other  was  through 
the  deep  waters  of  a  crowded  night  train  and  uncon- 
genial companions.  We  three  H's  first  inflicted  our- 
selves on  an  English  party  and  their  traditional  bags, 
boxes   and   bird  cages,    and    found    the   family    most 


entertaining,  when  convinced  that  we  were  not  filling 
their  compartment  out  of  pure  spite,  but  because  there 
was  positively  no  room  for  us  elsewhere  on  the  train. 
Jovial  Admiral  R — ,  who  never  slept  when  travelling 
himself  nor  permitted  anyone  else  to,  was  even  cordial 
and  communicative ;  and  although  Mrs.  Admiral 
reproved  her  son  very  audibly  for  offering  his  corner 
seat  to  the  drooping  head  of  our  Freshman,  we  felt 
quite  happy,  and  were  dozing  comfortably  under  the 
fire  of  naval  jokes  and  yarns  until  Dijon  was  reached. 
There  we  exchanged  our  kind  fellow-travellers  for  four 
French  people  who  ate  sausages,  drank  wine  and 
smoked  strong  cigars,  first  carefully  closing  the  win- 
dows. After  a  few  remonstrances  in  bad  French, 
considerable  coughing  and  some  heroic  attempts  to 
lower  the  windows,  which  our  polite  companions  im- 
mediately clapped  up  again  with  a  mutter  about  a 
'■'■  coiirant  cVair,''''  we  subsided  into  our  respective 
corners,  gasping  helplessly  as  the  hours  moved  on. 
Finally  a  cry  of  "  Nous  voila  a  Paris  "from  the  most 
hectic  and  sunken-eyed  of  the  smokers  to  his  pretty 
girlish  bride,  roused  us  to  a  consciousness  that  our 
trials  of  the  night  were  over. 

The  cool  morning  air  of  September  and  the  long 
drive  through  the  stirring  city,  along  the  Seine,  past 
the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  long  arms  of  the 
Louvre,  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  up  the 
Avenue  des  Champs  Elysiees  and  under  the  glorious 
Arc  de  Triomphe  cleared  away  the  traces  of  sleep  from 
our  eyes  and  the  rankling  memories  of  the  night  from 
our  thoughts.  During  all  our  five  months  in  Paris, 
though  we  saw  the  great  boulevards  by  electric  light, 
starlight,  moonlight,  in  the  brilliant  afternoon  sun  and 
the  soft  evening  tints,  never  did  the  city  look  so  beau- 
tiful as  in  early  morning.  Then  from  the  Place  de 
FEtoile  the  broad  pavements  look  clear  and  bare,  the 
rows  of  trees  down  the  avenues  fresh  and  green  and 
the  stately  houses  bright  and  beautiful,  while  the  white- 
ness, so  often  remarked  among  the  city's  charms,  is 
positively  startling. 

The  week  begun  by  this  glorious  early  view  of  Paris 
was  so  full  of  new  and  marvellous  things  that  we  could 
not  wonder  whence  arose  the  familiar  words  "  Paris,  la 
premiere  ville  du  monde."  This  characteristic  phrase 
arose  in  our  minds,  as  it  rung  in  our  ears,  at  every  turn. 
It  is  the  explanation  of  everything  exaggerated,  the  ex- 
cuse for  everything  extreme;  it  is  historical,  it  is 
literary,  it  is  artistic ;  it  meets  you  in  the  broad  aven- 
ues and  stately  residences,  in  the  great  manufactories 
and  incomparable  shop-windows,  in  the  many  hand- 
some parks  and  magnificent  city  buildings,  in  the  edu- 
cational institutions  and  public  entertainments, — in 
everything  which  attracts  the  student,  the  artist,  the 
business-man  or  the  worldling. — Agnes  S.  Holbrook. 
(ContitiKed.) 
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THE    WEEK. 

It  was  with  a  tlirill  of  pleasure  that  we  listened 
again  to  our  friend  Dr.  Lyman  Al:)bGtt,  on  Sunday, 
Nov.  ID.  'I'aking  as  a  text  i  Cor.  4:3,  4,  lie  gave  a 
talk  on  the  pernicious  habit  of  self-examination,  so 
common  to  New  Englanders,  especially  among  the 
young,  and  very  prevalent  among  conscientious  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  learning.  He  made  it  clear 
that  we  cannot  judge  correctly  of  our  condition,  whether 
physical,  intellectual,  or  spiritual,  and  that  God  alone 
is  the  spiritual  expert. 

* 
*  * 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Nov.  6,  Dr.  Calkins,  of 
Newton,  lectured  on  the  "The  Primitive  Church." 
One  of  the  most  precious  documents  relating  to  this 
time  is  the  Epistle  to  Diagnetus,  written  in  almost 
perfect  Greek.  It  contains  an  outline  of  the  worship 
of  the  Christians  of  that  time.  Within  a  hundred 
years  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  there  were  lifty 
thousand  Christians  in  Rome,  or  one  tenth  of  the  pop- 
ulation. There  were  flourishing  churches  in  Southern 
Gaul  and  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Carthage  and 
Alexandria  were  the  centres  of  missionary  work.  The 
world  was  possessed  at  all  the  strategic  points.  In 
two  hundred  years  the  power  of  the  Christians  was 
feared  throughout  the  world.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion "How  did  the  church  acquire  such  an  influence?" 
six  points  were  made.  First,  its  strength  was  its 
weakness.  They  suffered  ten  dreadful  jDersecutions, 
but  never  raised  insurrection.  "The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the  church."  Second,  the 
outward  organization  was  simple.  There  were  no 
meeting-houses  in  the  first  two  centuries,  but  Ijanquct 
halls,  private  houses,  or  any  places  hospitably  offered, 
were  used  for  places  of  worship.  Third,  the  gospel 
answered  the  purest  and  best  longings  of  the  heart. 
Dr.  Calkins  here  related  the  story  of  the  conversion 
of  Justin,  who  tried  in  vain  all  the  different  systems  of 
philosophy,  until  he  found  in  Cliristianity  perfect  satis- 
faction. Fourth,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  were 
bestowed  impartially  upon  all  conditions  of  men. 
Sometimes  when  a  wealthy  patrician  opened  his  house 
for  a  service,  one  of  his  slaves  would  preside  over  the 
meeting.  The  fifth  cause  of  the  influence  was  the 
spirituality  of  the  preaching  and  worship.  Tiiey  were 
free  from  ritual  and  ceremony.  The  sixth  point  was 
the  character  of  the  Christians  themselves.  For  his 
conclusion  Dr.  Calkins  related  the  story  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Genesius,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  who  took 
an  important   part  in  a  play  mimicing  the   Christians, 


but  who,  when  he  came  to  the  point  of  baptism,  sud- 
denly changed  his  attitude,  declaring  himself  ready  to 
take  baptism  indeed,  but  not  in  mockery. 

* 
*  * 

The  Dana  Hall  students  were  fortunate  in  having 
with  them  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  9,  Mrs.  Alice 
PYeeman  Palmer,  who  filled  a  delightful  hour  with 
vivid  word-pictures  of  her  varied  experiences  during 
the  six  weeks  spent  in  Greece  last  spring.  Mrs. 
Palmer  gave  her  hearers  their  introduction  to  Greece 
upon  the  island  of  Corfu.  She  then  traced  her  jour- 
ncyings  through  the  heart  of  the  mainland  and  des- 
cribed graphically  tiie  simple  life  of  the  people,  which 
has  seemingly  advanced  no  steps  since  the  days  of 
Homer.  At  Olympia  and  at  Corinth,  her  audience 
saw  through  her  eyes  the  surpassing  loveliness  of  the 
(jreek  landscape  and  the  wonders  of  Greek  art  as 
brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations.  At  Athens 
she  gave  amusing  glimpses  of  King  George  and  his 
guard  in  their  picturescjue  uniform,  of  Greek  citizens 
discussing  politics  upon  the  street  corners  and  of  their 
wives  at  home.  Above  all  she  kindled  a  lively  inter- 
est in  the  career  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  to-day  is 
the  power  behind  the  throne,  and  of  his  sister,  who  is 
his  inspiration,  and  who  Mrs.  Palmer  .said,  might  well 
be  considered  the  greatest  product  of  modern  (Greece. 
The  guests  from  outside  the  school  and  the  Senior 
Cla.ss  were  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  Mrs.  Palmer 
from  four  until  five  in  the  library. 


The  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  ujwn  physical  geog- 
raphy was  given  by  Prof.  Niles,  Saturday,  Nov.  9,  at 
four  o'clock.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  the  relief 
of  the  land.  His  line  of  discussion  was  the  influence 
of  mountains,  valleys,  plateaus  and  lowlands  upon  the 
distribution  of  mankind  over  the  earth,  upon  the 
boundaries  between  people,  upon  the  occupations  of 
man,  upon  his  physical  constitution  and  energy,  his 
social  and  intellectual  condition,  his  moral  and  relig- 
ious nature.  Among  the  numberless  interesting  and 
instructive  ideas  which  Prof.  Niles  presented  was  the 
fact  that  mountains  not  only  form  natural  divisions  and 
political  boundaries,  but  are  sometimes  a  fortress  for 
the  oppressed.  The  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Swiss  Republic  is  a  thrilling  one.  A  little  band  of 
brave,  earnest  men,  afterwards  the  fathers  of  this  re- 
public, fled  to  the  Alpine  defiles  and  there,  in  mem- 
bers as  tens  to  hundreds,  withstood  and  routed  the 
vast  army  of  Austrians  advancing  against  them.  An 
interesting  illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  relief  of 
the  land  upon,  the  occupations  of   the  inhabitants  is 
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t'ouiul  in  Switzerland.  At  one  time  in  its  early  history 
a  famine  was  impending,  and  tiie  jseopie  could  not 
support  themselves.  The  wise  men  assembled,  and 
in  solemn  council,  asked  "What  can  we  do  for  poor 
Switzerland?  Commerce?  No  port.  Manufactures? 
No  raw  materials.  Agriculture?  The  soil  is  l^arren  in 
many  places."  Then  came  a  happy  thought'.  "We 
can  make  oiu'  ijeautifnl  mountain  scenery  a  national 
industry."  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  tariff 
ujj(jn  the  baggage  of  sigiit-seers  was  abolished,  induce- 
ments were  offered  to  hotel-keepers,  the  wonderful 
mountain-roads  and  railways  were  built,  and  to  pre- 
vent begging  from  travellers,  the  poor  were  cared  for. 
So  Nature  herself  provided  a  means  of  support  for  her 
children.  During  the  long  winters  when  scarcel\'  a 
traveller  is  seen  among  the  mountains,  the  Swiss  peas- 
ants l)ecome  lapidaries  and  wood-carvers,  and  in  the 
following  summer  tempt  the  eyes  and  jiockets  of  sight- 
seers by  their  handiwork."  Mountains  and  secluded 
valleys  exert  a  conservative  influence  upon  their  in- 
habitants. Mountain-dwellers  are  usually  jjatriotic. 
By  the  labor  needed  to  coax  a  comfortable  support 
from  the  rock\  mountain  soil,  they  grow  wedded  to 
their  homes.  If  we  look  at  Bible  history,  and  recall 
the  scenes  on  Sinai,  Hor,  Nebo,  Mount  of  Olives  and 
Calvary,  we  will  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  mount- 
ains have  been  associated  with  some  of  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impressions  that  lia\e  ever  been 
made  upon  mankind. 


the  audience  in  imagination  on  a  journey,  setting  out 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Berne.  All  points  of  interest 
on  this  journey  were  illustrated  on  the  canvas.  These 
pictures  contained  views  of  many  a  quaint  town,  many 
a  mountain  lake  and  stream  and  many  a  lofty  peak. 
Many  of  the  villages  are  built  on  ground  which  is  the 
result  of  mountain  making,  having  been  made  up  of 
debris  which  has  fallen  from  the  mountain-side.  The 
mountain  streams  and  lakes  are  so  clear  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  see  the  line  where  the  water  meets 
the  atmosphere  or  to  distinguish  the  real  tVom  the  re- 
flected objects.  Geologists  have  discovered  many 
causes  of  mountain  making  and  the  present  from  of 
the  Alps  furnishes  good  evidence  that  great  mountain 
streams  and  rock  avalanches  are  the  powerful  agents 
in  chiseling  the  mountains  into  their  varied  forms. 
Mt.  Blanc  and  many  other  of  the  Alpine  mountains, 
cut  from  solid  masses  of  rock  into  rugged  peaks,  are, 
like  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  grander  in  their  ruins  than 
in  the  primeval  state.  The  ascent  of  the  highest 
mountains  is  difficult  and  dangerous  because  of  the 
ice,  and  sudden  snow-storms  and  the  view  from  these 
lofty  peaks  is  often  obscured  by  clouds.  Unwilling  to 
leave  his  audience  among  the  cold  Alpine  mountains. 
Prof.  Niles  brought  them  back  to  Berne  to  see  the  three 
aspects  of  the  distant  mountains.  First  they  appeared 
warm  and  bright  in  the  sunlight,  then  cold  and  dismal 
in  the  shadow,  and  finally  tinged  with  the  after-glow 
of  the  departed  sun. 


On  Monday  evening,  Nov.  i  i.  Prof.  Niles.  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  Alps  and  tiieir  structure.  This  lect- 
ure was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  of  remarkable 
vividness  and  beauty.  Prof.  Niles  descril)ed  this  Al- 
l^ine  region,  where  he  passed  three  summers  in  the 
study  of  mountain  form,  as  a  most  popular  summer  re- 
sort for  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  While 
some  visit  this  region  simply  for  the  rest  and  pure  air, 
very  many  others  go  for  purposes  of  study  and  scien- 
tific research.  And  here  indeed  is  classic  ground  for 
the  study  of  mountain  structure.  In  answer  to  the 
very  probable  question,  "Whence  came  these  mount- 
ains?" Prof.  Niles  explained  that  they  are  not  the 
result  of  volcanic  action  but  that  geologists,  on  exam- 
ining the  grains  ot  sand,  have  found  hundreds  on  hun- 
dreds of  evidences  that  these  great  masses  were  once 
composed  of  sediment,  lying  like  the  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  fact  that  the  sea  raised  the  shore  to  such 
a  height  is  explained  by  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
material  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  the  conse- 
quent wrinkling  of  the   outer  crust.      Prof.  Niles  took 


AULD    ACQUAINTANCE. 

All  contributions  to  the  Norumbega  Fund  should 
be  sent  to  Mi.ss  Helen  J.  Sanborn,  383  Broadway, 
.Somer\ille,  Mass. 

The  daughter  of  Kev.  A.  M.  Gates  of  St.  Johns- 
bur)-,  Vt.,  a  graduate  from  Wellesley,  College  last 
June,  was  killed  vesterday  by  being  thrown  from  her 
horse. 


MARRIED. 


AiJAMs-MoKSE. — At  Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  6,  Mira 
Morse,  student  at  Dana  Hall,  '86-'87,  to  Harry  Edgar 

Adams. 

DIED. 

At  Boston,  Nov.  12,  Josephine  Augusta  Ca.ss,  '80. 
A  memorial  sketch  will  be  printed  in  a  later  issue  of 
the  Prelude. 

At  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  Nov.  13,  Bertha  Anna 
Gates,  "89. 
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COLLEGE  NOTES. 


Martha   H.  McFarland,    B.  A..  "88.    .Miss   Warner's 
School,  New  York  City. 

Nellie   M.  Mason,   Temple   (irove'  Seminary,  Sara- 
toga, Springs,  N.  Y, 

Carrie  B.  McKnight,  i'rivate   teaching,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 

Lilian  B.  Miner.  B.  A..  '88,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Alice    N.    Miller.  (Grammar  School,    Seattle.  Wash- 
ington. 

Clara  15.  Mowry,  B.  S.,  '89,  Miss  London's  School, 
Georgetown,  O. 

Mary  C.  Mosman,  B.  S.,  '86,  Library  ot    I'ratt    In- 
stitute, Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hester  Nichols,  B.  A..  "84,  Nichols  Academy,  Dud- 
ley, Mass. 

Clem  Winnie  Orr,  B.  S.,  '89,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

Laura    M.    Parker,    B.    A..    '88,    Miss    (iriswold's 
School,   Lime,  Ct. 

Lilian  E.  Pool,  B.  A.,  '87,  Mills  College,  Cal. 

Harriet  K.  Pierce,  B.  S.,  "88.  Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Minnie   R.  Prentice,  B,  A.,  '89,  High  School,  Put- 
nam, Ct. 

Kmilie    De   Rochement,    B.   A.,    '89,  High   .School, 
Chelsea,  Mass. 

Mina    D.    Rounds,    B.    A.,    '87,    Lester    Seminary, 
Holden,  Mo. 

Netta  Sawyer,  Ottumna,  la. 

Dora  A.  Scribner,  B.  A..  '89,  Lomington,  Ct. 

Lucy  A.  Smith,  High  School,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  J.   Smith,    B.   A.,  '89,  High    School,    We.st 
Randolph,  Vt. 

Mary  L.  Stevens,  B.  A.,  '89,  Science   Hill,  .Shelby- 
ville,  Ky. 

Mary  Grace  Stone.  B.  A.,  '89,  Marshall,  Texas. 
,  Hattie   B.   Weaver,   B.  S.,  '89,   Danielsonville,  Ct. 

Jeannelte  C.  Welch,  B.  A.,  '89,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mary    E.    Welsh.    B.    A.,    "85.    Seminary,    Clifton 
Springs,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Lydia  Wheeler,  B.  A.,  '89,  Oxford  Seminary. 
Oxford,  O. 

Blanche  Whitlock,  Private  School,  Cleveland,  O. 

Edith  W^ilkinson,   B.  A..  '88,   High   School.   Wau- 
kegan.  111. 

Maude  Wilkinson,  B.  A.,  "89.  Baptist   Union   .Sem- 
inary, St.  John,  N.  B. 

Harriet  Winfield,    B.    A.,    '87,   Friends"    .Seminary, 
New  York  City. 

Mary  A.  Winston,  B.  A.,  '89,  Miss  A.    B.   Clark's 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Annie  S.  Woodman,  Private  work,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


It  is  probably  known  by  all  that  "Ella  Burroughs'" 
is  the  nom  de  plume  of  a  member  of  the  Literature 
Department. 

.SocTETV  Hall  is  graced  b}  a  new  piano.  It  is  an 
Everett,  of  light  wood  to  match  the  furniture  and 
promises  to  be  a  great  addition  to  .Society  meetings. 

Wk  are  to  have  only  two  da\s  at  Thanksgiving  time 
in  spite  of  all  rumors  to  the  contrary.  I'erhaps  it  is 
not  out  of  place  to  ask  how  these  thousand  and  one 
rumors  get  started.  We  are  all  excited  by  whispers 
of  glorious  possibilities  and  build  startling  air-castles 
in  consequence.  Then  an  earthciuake  of  cold  reality 
shatters  our  hopes  and  leaves  us  disappointed  and  dis- 
con.solate.  .Something  ought  to  be  done  to  the  of- 
fenders. 

Those  fortunate  '89  girls  were  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Palmer,  Monday  afternoon.  The  rooms  were  filled 
with  about  twenty  of  the  class  proper  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  Wellesley's  honorary  members.  Among  the 
latter  were  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  Mrs.  Goodwin  and 
Mrs.  Claflin.  The  early  arrivals  had  the  special  pleas- 
ure of  viewing  Professor  Palmer's  "graveyard"  (which 
being  interpreted,  is  a  collection  of  foreign  photographs 
of  stately  tombs.)  Later,  there  was  a  social  reunion 
and  then  an  informal  tea  was  served.  Time  flies 
when  Mrs.  Palmer  is  the  hostess  and  the  simple  en- 
tertainment was  over  all  too  soon,  but  it  will  live  in 
the  memory  of '89. 

The  inmates  of  the  Main  Building  were  bewildered 
Sunday  morning  by  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  warn- 
ing bell.  The  tones  were  not  only  lacking  in  the 
usual  fulness  and  richness  but  they  were  painfully  un- 
truthful and  did  not  tell  the  hour  with  their  wonted 
precision.  The  harmless  result  wss  a  somewhat  emp- 
ty dining-room  at  breakfast  time,  but  the  bell-ringer 
could  tell  a  doleful  tale.  When  she  appeared  on  the 
scene  of  action  that  morning,  the  hammer  had  disap- 
peared. In  terror,  she  sought  the  authorities  and  for 
at  time,  consternation  reigned.  Then  the  authorities 
arose  to  the  occasion — they  always  do.  A  car])enter"s 
hammer  was  swathed  in  cotton  and  delivered  to  the 
bell-ringer  with  the  injunction,  "Strike  tenderly!" 
This  invention  did  very  well  but  none  were  sorry 
when  Room  I  betrayed  the  real  instrument.  The 
question  still  remains  "How  did  it  get  there?"  Per- 
haps it  spirited  itself  away  in  a  fit  of  spleen.  How- 
ever, it  has  come  back,  we  hope  to  stay,  and  everyone 
rejoices  that  the  college  need  not  yet  succumb  to  the 
legendary  evil  spirits. 
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INTER-COLLEGIATE   NEWS. 


WABAN    RIPPLES. 


At  Syracuse  University,  twenty-six  out  of  a  Fresh- 
man class  of  eighty-one,  are  women. 

For  the  benefit  oiTlie  Br-n-ii--n, — The  Sopiiomore 
Class  at  Wellesley  has  132  members. 

The  Harvard  (ilee  Club  has  been  invited  to  sing  at 
the  Springfield  Assembly  the  night  before  the  Yale 
game. 

Syracuse  University  has  been  made  the  scene  of  a 
novel,  entitled  "  A  College  Widow." 

Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  will  occupy  President  Oilman's 
chair  during  the  latter's  absence  abroad. 

Mr.s.  C.  W.  Wallace  of  Chicago  is  to  erect  a  memor- 
ial building  to  her  son  at  Dartmouth.  She  has  also 
endowed  two  scholarships. 

An  oil  well  bored  on  the  grounds  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  yields  40  barrels  an  hour,  and  the  in- 
come will  go  to  the  college  treasury. 

The  usual  Thanksgiving  recess  at  Yale  will  be  omit- 
ted this  year,  and  the  Christmas  vacation  will  extend 
from  December  18,  to  January  7. 

Chicago,  Oct.  24.  —  In  tke  midst  of  a  heavy  north- 
east gale  and  a  high  sea,  theEvanston  life-saving  crew, 
composed  of  students  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
rescued  the  lives  of  twenty-nine  seamen  and  one 
woman. — Ex. 

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  there  will  be  no  Ex- 
eter-Andover  game  this  year,  Andover's  faculty  refusing 
to  allow  the  team  to  go  to  Exeter. 

The  French  government  has  instructed  M.  de  Cou- 
bertin  to  visit  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  study  the  working  of  the  various 
athletic  associations  in  these  institutions. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  accepted  the  offer  of  Joseph  M.  Bennet  to 
give  properties  adjoining  the  University  buildings  for  a 
college  for  women  in  connection  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

At  a  meeting  held  Oct.  25  by  the  Senior  class  of 
Columbia  College,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  Pres. 
Low,  expressing  the  pleasure  the  class  take  in  his  elec- 
tion and  pledging  the  hearty  support  of  each  member. 

A  memorial  window  is  being  placed  in  Sage  Chapel 
at  Cornell  by  the  students  in  civil  engineering  in  mem- 
ory of  Edward  S.  Nevins,  '90,  who  lost  his  life  last 
winter  while  attempting  to  rescue  a  young  woman  who 
had  fallen  through  the  ice. 


TniRD-year-Special,  {^meditatively')  :  Do  you  .spell 
Kitty,  K-i-t-i-e  or  K-i-t-y? 

Teacher:  What  ancient  hero  was  in\'ulerable? 

Bright  Pupil:  Achilles. 

Teacher  :  Yes — and  what  made  him  so? 

B.  P.  :  His  mother  dipped  him  in  the  river  Jordan. 

Small  Boy  {ruefully,  to  teacher  in  Geography)  : 
Why,  Miss  F — ,  when  you  were  young  did  you  like  to 
take  such  long  lessons  ? 

Miss  F—,  ("Class-Baby  "  of  "89):  But  I  do  not 
consider  this  lesson  too  long. 

S.  B.  :  Well,  I  guess  it's  so  lojig  since  you  were 
young,  you've  forgotten  that  you  used  to  like  short 
lessons. 

Meditations  on  an  Object. 

Just  a  common  pencil  black. 

An  every  day  affair. 

Lying  there. 

Alack  ! 

For  I  must  proceed  to  tell 

How  it  is  I  know 

It  is  so. 

Ah  well ! 

And  so  now  I'll  just  begin, 

First  of  all  I  see — 

What  ?  Ah  me. 

Wherein 

Lies  th;s  dread  uncertainty? 

In  my  brain  gyrations, 

Strange  sensations 

Be! 

Color,  form,  before  me  float  — 

No,  within  me  lie — 

O  what  must  I 

Note  ? 

Is  that  pencil  really  there? 

Or  is  it  in  my  brain? 

I  again 

Despair  ! 

I'm  not  sure  but  I'm  the  pencil — 

O  how  rash  the  thought — 

Near  I'm  brought 

To  nil ! 

Everything  begins  to  whirl. 

Mired  and  weather  mixed  ! 

Completely  fixed. 

The  girl ! 
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OUR    OUTLOOK. 


MAGAZINES      AND     REVIE\A^S. 


The  following  is  a  selection  from  ••  Womanhood  in 
Modern  Poetry  " — an  article  by  V'ida  D.  Scudder  in  a 
recent  numl:)er  of  "  Poet  Lore.'' 

"  Widely,  indeed,  does  the  conception  of  the  modern 
differ  from  that  of  the  Elizabethan  artist.  To  Shak- 
speare,  women  are  things  ensky'd  and  sainted  ;  to 
ISrovvning,  they  are  suffering  human  souls.  The  mod- 
ern poet  sees  them,  not  as  separated  from  men  in  the 
calm  of  attainment,  but  as  sharing  with  them  in  the 
perpetual  struggle  which  is  the  condition  of  humanity. 

And  in  this  dirierence  of  treatment  of  the  two  rep- 
resentative poets,  we  find  indicated  the  real  and  deep 
contrast  in  the  attitude  towards  woman  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  This  is  the  meaning  of  all  our 
noisy  talk  and  silent  action.  Women  are  no  longer,  as 
in  the  da\s  of  chivalry,  placed  upon  remote  heights 
there  to  be  adored  from  afar ;  they  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  very  turmoil  of  existence,  in  the  world 
and  in  their  own  hearts.  Fellow-workers,  they  stand 
by  the  side  of  men.  They  are  called  out  from  their 
.seclusion,  from  the  privacy  of  the  hearth,  to  meet  life's 
deepest  and  most  tragic  issues ;  and  by  virtue  of  the 
strength  gained  in  that  conflict,  to  join  in  the  broader 
and  more  public  struggle  by  which  the  great  organism 
of  society  is  working  its  wav  into  freer,  fuller  life.  To 
be  worshipped  and  shielded  might  still  be  the  pleasanter 
ideal.  Here,  as  always,  new  freedom  means  simply 
the  voluntary  submission  to  new  law.  But  the  reality 
of  moderr.  life  cannot  be  escaped.  *  *  Yet,  to  rec- 
oncile ourselves  to  the  new  ideal  is  not  altogether  easy. 
If  the  old  chivalrous  reverence  for  womanhood  is  to  die 
away,  the  world  will  lose  one  of  its  most  sacred  and 
cherished  instincts  ;  no  gain  can  ever  compensate  it 
for  that  loss.  And  how  can  the  reverence  be  main- 
tained? Can  you  worship  a  fellow-worker  as  you  wor- 
ship a  saint?  If  the  statue  come  to  life,  descend  from 
her  pedestal  and  mingle  in  the  throng,  will  she  not  soil 
the  whiteness  of  her  robes? 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  testimony  of  Browning. 
Ah,  if  we  can  trust  him,  he  releases  us  from  fear.  Not 
Dante  himself  could  bend  before  Beatrice  in  more  rev- 
erential and  passionate  homage  than  is  accorded  by 
this  most  modern  of  moderns  to  his  ideal  of  woman- 
hood. His  honor,  his  reverence,  his  tenderness,  breathe 
through  every  poem.  Constantly  we  find  in  him  the 
revering  apprehension  of  the  spirituality  of  true  woman- 
hood. 

The  new  reverence  founded  on  knowledge  is  deeper 
than  the  old  reverence  founded  on  ignorance.    *     *     * 

In  his  connection  and  expansion  of  the  old  ideal, 
Browning  reflects  with  simple  accuracy  the  truth  which 
working  beneath  all  agitation,  absurdity,  and  talk,  has 
by  slow  degrees,  taken  possession  of  the  general  mind, 
and  established  itself  as  a  cjuiet  reality.  It  is  in  the 
world,  and  not  without  it,  that  women  are  henceforth 
•  to  live.  Still  they  must  guide,  as  in  the  days  of  Dante, 
still  uplift  and  soothe,  as  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare. 
Now  as  always  '  Das  ewig-weibliche  zieht  uns  heran,' 
the  modern  poet  must  still  state  what  the  older  poets 
implied  ;  he  must  conclude  his  representation  of  the 
moulding  forces  in  life  with  the  same  supreme  faith  in 
the  guiding  and  purifying  power  of  essential  woman- 
hood." 


r/ic  Century  for  November  is  a  promising  beginning 
of  the  magazine's  new  year.  "  The  Autobiography  of 
Joseph  Jefferson  "  is  full  of  humorous  anecdotes  of  the 
actor's  childhood. — "  Friend  Olivia  "'  is  said  to  contain 
some  of  Mrs.  Barr's  best  work.  The  scene  of  the  novel 
is  laid  in  the  time  of  Cromwell. — Judging  from  the  first 
chapters  of  "  The  Merry  Chanter  "  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  the  unique  situations  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
.Stockton's  other  stories. — The  first  of  the  "  Present 
Day  Papers"  is  devoted  to  "  The  Problems  of  Modern 
.Society." — Mark  Twain's  burlesque,  "  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,"  relates  the  adventures 
of  the  writer  who  was  carried  back  to  the  days  of  King 
Arthur,  and  undertakes  to  introduce  the  nineteenth 
century  development  into  that  age. — "  The  Newness" 
is  a  sketch  of  the  eccentricities  of  the  New  England 
Transcendentalists  fifty  years  ago. — Brander  Matthews 
gives  the  history  and  purposes  of  "  The  Grolier  Club." 
• — Mr.  Kennan's  article  describes  his  "  Adventures  in 
Eastern  Siberia." — "  Street  Life  in  Madrid"  pictures 
for  us  the  life  of  that  city,  and  furnishes  the  frontis- 
piece, the  head  of  .^sop  by  Velasquez. — The  only 
short  story  is  "  The  Case  of  John  Van  Arsdale,"  by 
Judge  Crosby. — Among  the  best  poems  of  this  number 
are  "Poe's  Cottage  at  Fordham"  and  "A  Thank.sgiving 
Hymn."  Other  poems  are  by  Col.  Higginson,  Walt 
Whitman,  Aubrey  de  \'ere,  John  \'ance  Cheney  and 
.Margaret  Deland. 

TJie  ForujH  for  November  contains  a  large  number 
of  valuable  articles  of  unusually  wide  scope.  Politics, 
Religion,  Literature,  Economies,  Sociology  all  are 
represented.  The  review  opens  with  a  \ery  timely 
discussion  of  "  American  Rights  in  Behring  .Sea." 
The  writer,  Pres.  Angell.  sketches  briefly  the  basis  of 
our  claims,  shows  their  worthlessne.ss,  and  closes  by 
pointing  out  the  various  dangers  connected  with  our 
Alaska  po.s.sessions. — "Public  Opinion  and  the  Civil 
Service  "is  an  interesting  discussion  of  certain  puzzling 
aspects  of  this  question  by  the  editor  of  the  Nation. — 
Under  "  Modern  Claims  on  the  Pulpit "  Archdeacon 
Farrar  points  out  the  changed  relations  of  preacher  and 
hearer,  and  the  necessity  for  the  former  of  adapting 
himself  to  the  new  conditions.— The  subject  of  Econo- 
mies is  well  represented  by  three  articles,  one  of  which 
"  The  Owners  of  the  United  States  "  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  article  of  the  whole  review,  and  has 
already  aroused  considerable  discussion.  The  writer, 
Thomas  .Shearman  of  the  New  York  bar,  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  United  .States  are  "  practically  owned 
by  le.ss  than  one  in  every  sixty  of  the  adult  male  popu- 
lation."— The  only  educational  article  of  the  month 
"  The  Cost  of  Universities  "  contains  new  and  valuable 
statistics  showing  the  endowment  and  revenue  of  cer- 
tain German  and  American  Universities. —  Under  the 
title  "  The  Domain  of  Romance  "  Maurice  Thompson 
discusses  certain  aspects  of  modern  litei-ature,  pointing 
out  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Darwin. — In  the 
last  article  which  is  of  a  lighter  character  than  the 
others,  Prof.  Boyesen  talks  pleasantly  about  American 
women,  maintaining  that  their  charm  lies  chiefly  in 
their  marked  individuality.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  of  the  eleven  articles  in  this  review  four  are  by 
college  presidents  or  professors. 
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BOOK     REVIEWS. 

Tenants  of  an  Old  T'ami.  By  Henry  C.  McCook, 
1).  I).  New  York:  Fords,  Howard  and  Hidhert. 
"Leaves  from  the  Notebook  of  a  Naturalist''  and 
'•  Illustrations  from  Nature"  on  the  title-page  suggest 
the  character  of  this  delightful  book.  The  work  is 
written  by  a  naturalist  of  acknowledged  authority,  who 
here  aims  to  "  present  a  series  of  exact  truths  from 
natural  history  in  a  popular  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  to  elevate  human  character."  In  TenaiUs  of 
an  old  I-'ar/n,  Dr.  McCook  introduces  his  readers  to 
an  old  farmhouse  where  a  family  from  the  city  is  seeking 
quiet  and  renewed  vigor.  Under  the  direction  and 
inspiration  of,^the  master  of  the  house,  its  inmates  find 
the  farm  peopled  with  most  unsuspected  and  interesting 
tenants.  Field  studies  and  delightful  talks  interspersed 
with  stories  and  numerous  illustrations,  reveal  wood 
and  field,  lake  and  stream  teeming  with  a  rich  and 
complex  life,  every  phase  of  which  is  full  of  interest. 
"  Winter  Tenants  of  our  Trees,"  '•  Insect  Engineering," 
"Music-making  Insects,"  "  Housekeeping  in  a  Basket," 
"  The  Cutting  Ant  ot  Texas,"  and  "  Seventeen  Years 
Under  Ground,"  are  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  "Con- 
versations" held  around  the  great  fire-place.  All  who 
delight  in  works  of  architecture  should  take  with  Dr. 
McCook  a  tour  through  a  "  Texan  Ant  Hill."  Lovers 
of  laces  and  fine, fabrics  will  eagerly  view  his  pictures  of 
the  intricate  web  of  Antrope  and  the  silken  palaces  of 
Ceeropia.  The  house  of  the  bumble-bee,  the  suspen- 
sion-bridge and  balloon  constructed  by  a  spider,  the 
ancient  cave-dwellers,  the  earliest  paper  manufacturers 
when  described  by  Dr.  McCook  give  us  revelations  of 
truth  stranger  than  fiction  and  far  moie  fascinating. 

T/ie  iVational  Kindergarten  Manual.  By  Mrs. 
Lonise  Pollock,  Principal  of  Washington  Normal  Insti- 
tute. Boston  :  De  Wolfe,  I'iske  Ss^  Co.  y^c.  This 
book  supplies  a  long  felt  want.  Not  only  is  it  valuable 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  in  the  home  and  nursery.  It  is 
based  on  FroebePs  principals  and  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  training  are  carefully  considered.  A  brief  intro- 
duction gives  a  clear  idea  of  a  true  kindergarten.  Part 
I.  is  devoted  to  "  Model  Lessons  for  Kindergarten  and 
Primary  Schools";  Part  II.  will  bring  relief  to  many  a 
mother  whose  story-telling  powers  are  quite  inadequate 
to  the  demands  made  upon  them;  Part  III.  consists  of 
lectures  on  various  educational  subjects,  each  of  which 
is  followed  by  eight  practical  rules  of  hygiene  and  edu- 
cation. The  volume  closes  with  a  list  of  reference 
books  on  education  which  greatly  enhances  its  value. 
Among  these,  we  notice  Herbert  Spencer  on  Editcation, 
Froebel's  Education  of  Man,  Elizabeth  Peabody's  Lec- 
tures in  the  traitcing  Schools,  and  other  well  known 
works.  The  best  points  in  the  Manual  {?,  its  clearness 
and  the  practical  character  of  its  rules  which  can  be 
followed  out  by  any  intelligent  person  though  she  know 
nothing  of  the  philosophy  underlying.  To  students  of 
pedagogy  as  well  as  to  the  untrained  teacher  and  mother, 
the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service. 

Essentials  of  the  Metric  System.  By  Geoige  Jack- 
son, A.  M.  Boston:  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &^  Co.  ^oc. 
The  author  is  evidently  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  our  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  shall 
be  superseded  by  this  more  universal  one.  This  treatise 
is  presented  as  an  aid  to  "  all  who  need  to  know  more 
of  this  new  system,  whether  impelled  by  business,  curi- 
osity, or   scientific    necessity."     Besides   a    very  clear 


exposition  of  the  main  subject,  he  gives  an  introduction 
on  decimal  arithmetic  containing  short  methods  for  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  decimals,  and  adds 
very  convenient  tables  "for  the  interconversion  of  price, 
cost,  and  quantity  between  metric  and  common  meas- 
ures, and  a  list  of  useful  constants  with  their  loga- 
rithms." For  a  handy  reference  book,  it  can  be  highly 
recommended  as  more  concise  and  also  more  extended 
than  an  ordinary  arithmetic  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  under  discussion. 

Cleopatra's  Dajighter,  Romance  of  a  Branch  of  Roses . 
By  William  Armstrong.  Bostoti :  De  Wolfe,  I-'iske 
<5-°  Co.  $1 .00.  Cleopatra'' s  Daiighter  brings  up  the  old 
question  of  how  far  a  marriage  vow  is  binding  on  a 
woman  whose  husband  has  outraged  every  womanly 
feeling  in  her  nature.  The  author  makes  no  attempt, 
however,  at  a  solution.  The  story  shows  considerable 
dramatic  power,  skill  in  the  management  of  contrasts, 
and  consistent  character-sketching.  Through  all  the 
brightness  and  lightness  of  society  chit-chat,  there  is 
a  tragic  undertone  which  grows  stronger,  until,  in  the 
end,  it  overpowers  everything  else.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Germany,  but  the  characters  are  drawn  from  various 
countries  and  bear  the  approved  marks  of  their  nation- 
alties.  The  plot  is  slight,  and  the  book  is  not  a  love 
story  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  though  in  the 
counter-plot,  Joseft'a's  pure,  unselfish  love  is  brought 
into  contrast  with  Natalie's  self-centred  life.  The  final 
catastrophe  is  brought  about  by  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance of  two  men,  one  the  former,  the  other  the 
present  husband  of  the  heroine,  Natalie  Japrony. 
None  of  the  characters  seem  to  have  any  conception  of 
right  and  wrong.  Natalie  is  radiantly  lovely,  but  she 
has  no  more  conscience  than  a  kitten  ;  yet  when  the 
blow  she  has  all  the  time  dreaded  falls,  and  her  own 
hand  shuts  out  all  the  light  from  her  life,  we  are  almost 
sorry  that  the  attempted  crime  was  not  successful.  The 
naive  selfishness  of  the  Princess  of  Bieberach  is  charm- 
ing, and  the  cynical  old  Count  de  ToqueviJle  is  lovable 
in  spite  of  his  utter  lack  of  moral  principle.  The  first 
sentence  in  the  book  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  stjle.  It 
is  a  page  long,  and  leads  the  reader  on  till  he  has  for- 
gotten where  he  started.  The  loose  structure  and 
great  length  of  the  sentences  prevent  the  clearness 
which  should  especially  characterize  a  work  designed 
for  amusement.  From  this  fault  of  style,  and  the  num- 
ber of  minor  characters  not  clearly  distinguished  nor 
closely  connected  with  the  plot,  the  book  leaves  an 
impression  of  something  unfinished. 


loTHSCHIL 

32  Temple  Place. 

IMPORTER  AM)  DE.VLER  IN 

FRENCH  MILLINERY3 
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ADVERTISEMEiNTS. 


A.  WTOWClt  ik  Co. 

24  wmTCR  &T.,BO&TOH. 


ENLARGED   STOCK   OF 


GRKAT  VAI^IETY  IN   S'^YLiES  OP  GASES  Adi  LOWESII  PRICES. 


A  WONDER!! 

5  QUIRES  PAPER, 

100  ENVELOPES, 

Fine   riiick  I.inen   Paper, 

Sivlisli  Size,  in  Nice  B<ix, 

49  cents. 

(Regular  Price,  ;?i.25.) 
Over  000(1  Boxes  of  this  wonder  sold  . 

Bargains  in  Copy  Paper. 

For  Students,  Authors  and  Editors. 
3000  sheets,  size  sxSi,  only  $1.50 
2000       ■■  ■'    6^x10,       "       1.50 

Hound  in  Blocks,  75c  additional. 

Odd  sizes  correspondingly  low 

N'ljnl)  lot  or  odds  and  ends,  but  beet 

qiiulity  stock,  with  choice  of  5  color*. 

Don't  fail  to  send    stanrap  on  eall  fon 
Sample  Set  of  Bargains  in  pine  Papers. 

A  MODEL  STAjFonYrY  STORE. 

WRITING    PAPERS,       l^areest  I.ine        Latest  styles, 
¥i»T-.ri-..- .«vr.m,  '  Popular  Prios, 

ENVELOPES,  by  the  Pound. 

■pY^'' R  i  Vf  Vi""  Visiting   Cards,  Wedding  and  Kecepiion 

rjilWRA  ¥  ILlOr,        Cards,  etc.     Lowest  price  lor  best  work 
tJUTVT'rv^i         Owning  a  first-class  Steam  Piinting  Eslali- 
rKlJMllAlx,       llshment  at  IO.i  Snnim    r  St  .  nm  enabled  to 
tnin  out  work  that  is  best,  quickest,  lowest. 

XMAS  CARDS, 
CALENDARS, 

GEO.    B.    ^l\iQ, 

kingT SALMON,  37  Wcst  Street,  Boston. 


Booklets  and  Odd  Things  for  Holiday  , 
Birthday,  Faster  and  other  Souvenirs. 


ARTISTS'  3IATEnTALS,      o  o  o 
o     DBAFTIWG   IN STliV STENTS 

.A.N1_) 

^xX  IXoucltics  ot  all  hinds. 

WADSWORTH.     HOWLAND     &     CO., 
82  and  84  Washington  St.,   Boston. 

SKvi)   I'OH  ('ATAi.()<;(;i:. 

>Pai:roRi£s    those 

\  1 1  Kg    ^i7\dverti se    i  a 

©ur    (  ollepe    J^aper. 


e.  r.  H0VEY  ^  GO., 

Ilavf  I  full  H>s()i-tineiit  of 

DRBSS  GOODS,     *     .     *     * 

«     .     SUITS  AND GARMEMTS, 

oloues,    rlosieFy   ar)t2l    UiTaGrvvear. 

33  SUMMER  ST.  &  42  AVON  ST  , 

BOiSXON. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


^r 


T        F         MIIKFIPV      K^     rO      :   AR-nSTS-     .      MATERIALS 

ll  Li  ill  UuLL    LI  IV        Vl'.j  OF  KVKKY    DKSCKII'TION. 

Mathematical  Instruments, 


469  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON.,, 


DKAI.KKS    IN 


Boots    and   Shoes. 

A  i,ak{;k  assortmenj'  for 

YOUNG  LADIES. 

PARIICULAK  AriKNlION  CALI.F.l)  TO  Ol'R 

CALF  AND  GOAT 

kn(;lish  stvlk 

Walkincx    Boots 

AT  LOW  PRICES. 


B^  Discount    to    all 
Well'sley  College. 


students    of 


NEW 
YORK 


$3 


For  first-class  Limited  Tickets. 

FARES    REDUCED. 


F^VLL    rtlVER,    I^IIVE. 

Express  ti'ains  coniiectiiii;'  with  steamer  at  Fall  River  in  80 
niimites,  leave  Uostoii  I'roiii  ()ld  Colony  Station  week  days  at  6 
P.  M.     Sundays  at  7  I',  m 

Steamers  Puritan  and  PiwiRiM  in  commission.  Steam  heat 
in  staterooms.  An  orcliestra  on  eaoli  steamer  tliroufcliouttlie  year. 

Tickets,  slalerootns,  &c.,  Secured  at  the  line  olli(;e,  No.  3,  Old 
State  House,  and  <jld  Colony  Station,  Kiieeland  Street. 
J.  R.  KKNDKICK,  Gen.  Man.     GKO.  L.CONNOR, Gen. Pas.  Agt. 
L.  H.  PALMER,  Afteut,  3  Old  State  House. 

MISS    N.    M.    SHEEHAN. 


WABAN    BLOCK, 

Wellesley  Square,     -     WELLESLEY,   MASS. 


Etching   Materials,   Etc. 


V.  S-  FKOST, 

H.  A.  LAWRENCE. 


37  COKNUILl,,    BOSTON. 


Bos©on 


f  ORE-iGN  ®  iooK  ®  Store. 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  BOOKS  IN  THE 

4®*  Special  rates  to  Wellesley  College  Students. 

Catalogues  ON  Application. 


GARL 


Foreign  Periodicals. 

seR0ENRor. 


144  TREMONT  STREET, 

Between  West  Street  and  Tremont  Place. 

SHREVE,  CRUMP  &  LOW  CO., 

Diamonds,  Watches,  |ewelry, 

SILVERWARE. 

CHOICE  ASSORTMENT  OF  FANCY  GOODS. 

J3^    Engravers   of  (  iillinn   Cards.    Invitations,   ,K;c.      Fine 
Stationeiy  in  great  variety. 


ByMail.Dne  a 
TwoPoundElegan 
Metal  Box  E 

Postage 

^1.00 
POUN 


A.  SrowcLt  (^  Co. 

GI^EArp  VARIHrPYOP  niHE    KCW     KOUK^^     BROOCHCS. 


Our  complete  and  very  attractive  stock  embraces  every 

description  of 

FINE  FUR  GOODS, 

manufactured  in  the  most  thorough  and  tasty  manner 
from  carefully  selected  skins,  which  cannot  fail  to  meet 
the  want  of  those  in  pursuit  of  stylish  and  reliable  goods. 

Our  SEALSKINS  of  this  season  are  UNSURPASSED 
for  richness  and  durability. 

Special  attention  given  to  ORDERS  BY  MEASURE, 
with  the  assurance  of  the  FULLEST  SATISFACTION  in 
fit  and  other  requirements. 

Our  fur  garments  and  small  goods  are  of  the  newest 
and  most  approved  shapes,  some  styles  being  unique 
with  our  own  manufacture. 

Confined  uniformly  to  the  best  grades  of  furs,  we  of- 
fer with  confidence  goods  of  unquestioned  excellence, 
com.prising  SEAL  ULSTERS,  SACQUES  and  JACKETS, 
SHOULDER  CAPES,  COLLARS,  BOAS,  MUFFS,  etc., 
in  all  the  popular  furs.  Relying  upon  the  merits  of  our 
goods  and  reasonable  prices,  we  solicit  your  patronage. 


412  MT^SHIHGTON  STREET,       -       BOSTON. 


